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F anyone shall say that the Sacraments of the New 
Law were not all instituted by Jesus Christ Our Lord, 

or that they are more or fewer than seven—namely, 
Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony—and that any of 
these seven is not really and truly a Sacrament, let him 
be anathema! 

Thus did the Council of Trent, in its seventh session, 
define Catholic teaching in regard to the Sacraments. 

Even though you are not yet convinced of the Catholic 
Church’s infallibility, you cannot dismiss airily a decree 
of a general council with a wave of the hand. The de- 
cision of the Bishops and theologians assembled at Trent 
must, from the ordinary human standpoint, receive from 
you serious consideration. They are the spokesmen of 
the greatest Christian organization of their times, mani- 
festly anxious to preserve the traditions then. existing in 
that organization. As they are well equipped in human 
learning, their decision therefore must be regarded by you 
as at least a weighty human pronouncement. Others, 
again, when the Church says that there are seven Sacra- 
ments, acquiesce in her judgment. But, while they believe 
in the sacramental system established by Jesus Christ, 
and even feel in themselves its benefits, yet they may never 
have sufficiently considered the faith that is in them. 

Strictly speaking, this lecture should come later in the 
series, for it assumes the Divinity of Jesus Christ—a fact 
to be demonstrated in a subsequent lecture. 

And here I would like to say that the defense of the 
seven Sacraments, which I am undertaking to-night, is 
really a duty incumbent on our royalty to his Majesty 
the King and his representatives. The proof of this state- 
ment is in the pocket of every one of you, or at least every 
one of you worth a halfpenny. Look at any coin of the 
realm, and after the monarch’s name you will see the 
letters “F.D.,” Fidei Defensor (Defender of the Faith). 
Do you know the story of that title? It is worth telling, 
and it is not at all foreign to the matter of my lecture this 
evening. 
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On May 21, 1521, a letter was written from the Royal 
Palace, Greenwich, to Pope Leo X. 

“Most Holy Father,” it commenced, “I most humbly 
commend myself to you, and devoutly kiss your blessed 
feet.” The writer then refers to the “pest of Martin 
Luther’s heresy,” and of the steps he had taken to fight 
against it. Then he continues: 

But convinced that, in our ardor for the welfare of Christendom, 
in our zeal for the Catholic Faith, and our devotion to the 
Apostolic See, we had not done enough, we determined to show 
by our own writings our attitude towards Luther and our opinion 
of his vile book. 

The signature on that letter was that of “Henry, by the 
grace of God, King of England and France and Lord of 
Ireland:’ You know him better as Henry VIII. “The 
Assertion of the Seven Sacraments” was the title of the 
royal effort, which earned the approval of the Pope and 
a Bull of commendation, which contained the following 
passage : 

We, the true successors of St. Peter, presiding in this Holy 
See, have with our brethren maturely deliberated on these things, 
and with one consent unanimously decreed to bestow on your 
Majesty this title, viz, Defender of the Faith. We likewise com- 
mand all Christians that they name your Majesty by this title, and 
that in their writings to your Majesty immediately after the word 
King, they add, Defender of the Faith. 

Sixteen English sovereigns have worn that title by 
which the Pope rewarded Henry’s defense of the seven 
Sacraments. Was I wrong in saying that my task to-night 
is particularly a vice-regal one? And perhaps it was in 
recognition of this fact that Father Power selected his 
Majesty’s birthday for my lecture. 

r MEANING OF SACRAMENT 


Now, what do we mean by a Sacrament? The word 
itself has had various significations, being interpreted in 
quite different senses by sacred and profane writers. By 
some writers it was used to express the obligation which 
arises from an oath, pledging to the performance of some 
service, and hence the oath by which soldiers promise 
military service to the State was called a military 
sacrament. 
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The Latin Fathers used the word Sacrament to signify 
a sacred thing which lies concealed. Thus, in the Vulgate 
we find the word “sacramentum.” For instance, in verse 
9 of Chapter I. Eph. we read: “That God might make 
known to us the great mystery (sacramentum) of His 
will.” And in I. Tim. iii., 16: “Great is the mystery 
(sacramentum) of godliness.” 

In these and other passages the word sacrament signifies 
nothing more than a holy thing that lies concealed and 
hidden. 

The Latin doctors, therefore, adopted this word sacra- 
ment as a suitable one to express sensible signs, which 
communicate grace, as it were, under a veil. 

It was St. Augustine who first scientifically analyzed 
the notion of a Sacrament, and thus laid the foundation of 
Sacramental theology. This does not mean that there was 
any new importation into the practises of the Church, or 
that the Sacraments dated from his time. 

If, for example, it could be shown that the word am- 
phibian first came into use in the fifth century, and that 
then a definite meaning was attached to the word, you 
would not argue that it was only then that frogs began to 
exist. It meant that the time had arrived to consider the 
Sacraments scientifically, to analyze them, to explore them, 
to find out what they had in common, and what was their 
essence. Now, St. Augustine placed the Sacraments in 
the category of signs. More than a thousand years later 
the Council of Trent agreed, and gave this definition: “A 
Sacrament is a visible sign of an invisible grace, instituted 
for our justification.” In unfolding this definition, it de- 
clared that a Sacrament is something coming under the 
purview of the senses which, by Divine institution, has the 
power both of signifying and effecting holiness and justice. 
In that compendium of theology which we style the Cate- 
chism there is this definition given:—“A Sacrament is a 
visible sign or action instituted by Christ to give grace.” 

Wuaat Is Grace 

Just a word concerning grace. By grace we mean a 
supernatural gift bestowed by God on an intelligent crea- 
ture for the attainment of life eternal. Without grace 
there can be no justification. “Without me,” says Christ, 
“you can do nothing.” 
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Faith indeed is necessary—‘ Preach the Gospel. A 
Who believes and is baptized shall be saved: who does not 
believe shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 15). Faith is, 
we say, necessary—faith in the whole Gospel, and not 
merely a personal confidence that one’s sins are forgiven. 
But faith alone is not sufficient. It must be operative. It 
must be faith, as St. Paul tells us in Gal. v., the faith that 
worketh by charity. “Do you not see that by works a man 
is justified, and not by faith only?” says St. James in his 
Epistle. Justification before God, therefore, is not a 
simple imputation of the merits of Christ, as Luther would 
have. “Justified,” says St. Peter in his‘second Epistle. 
“‘we become partakers of the Divine nature. Grace, then. 
that which produces justification, is not something external 
and nominal, but internal and real—that gift of God that 
makes the attainment of a supernatural end possible for 
the human soul. 


Wuy TuHEsE ExTERNAL THINGS? 


These signs, then, which we call the Sacraments were, 
we claim, instituted by Jesus Christ, true God and true 
Man, for all time to be the channel through which His 
grace might flow to us and unite us to Him. 

But someone will say, “I don’t believe in these outward 
manifestations : I believe in the religion of the spirit. These 
outward forms may be harmless for people who like them, 
but they do not appeal to me.” 

There would be some substance in this objection were 
the Sacraments forms only. But they are visible forms 
that produce an effect, and that from the ordinance of 
Jesus Christ. If, for example, we claimed that Baptism 
is a mere ceremony, a mere outward form, resting on 
human authority, it would not be a matter of great im- 
portance if many rejected it. But a Sacrament is more 
than this. A Sacrament effects what it signifies, and you 
cannot reject the outward form or sign without depriving 
yourself of the effect that the outward form has been 
instituted to produce. If you will have the water laid 
on to your house, you must have the pipes that convey 
it. They are the channels through which the water is 
brought to you. The Sacraments are the channels of 
grace. 
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No doubt, Jesus Christ could have communicated to 
us His grace in some secret manner. But, I submit, the 
first question for us is, what He actually did, and not 
what He might have done. And, secondly, we shall see 
that in what He did there is a greater accommodation to 
the capacity of our human nature, composed as it is of 
corporal and spiritual elements, and greater harmony with 
His usual mode of acting towards men. 

This infallible nexus between the visible sign and the produc- 
tion of grace is beyond human power, says St. Thomas Aquinas. 
God alone has the power of sanctification. We can indeed ex- 
press our faith and our love by signs of our own invention. We 
may, for example, build a church—or we may make the sign of 
the Cross. And, making use of these signs or outward expressions, 
we can direct our life towards God. But when there is a ques- 
tion of bringing down into our souls the grand current of life 
Divine, it is for God alone to choose the method, and for us to 
accept what He does. 

Long before Christ man desired to share beforehand , 
in His merits by signs. These are the weak and needy 
elements referred to in Gal. iv. In frequent manifesta- 
tions to Moses God indicated certain sacred signs for the 
encouragement of man’s piety. Circumcision, the initia- 
tion of the priest, the Paschal lamb—these were some of 
the Sacraments or sacred signs of the Old Law. By estab- 
lishing them God came to the aid of the religious nature 
of humanity, eager for external signs for the expression 
of its sentiments and its hopes. 

That there is the desire in the human heart for such 
external signs is evident. The most absurd rites of pagan- 
ism are themselves examples of this natural inclination 
in man. And it is on this very ground that the Sacra- 
ments of the Church have often been attacked. The 
Church, they say, recognized this character of humanity, 
and, full of worldly prudence, she established certain rites. 
They will admit that she has purified these rites and their 
significations, but it is contended, nevertheless, their origin 
is purely natural. And what do we reply to this? Speak- 
ing like that, we say, you do not take into account the 
intervention of God in the religious life of humanity by 
means of His Son, Jesus Christ, by whom alone were 
the Sacraments established. 
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Nor was the Divine institution of seven Sacraments seri- 
ously challenged till the sixteenth century. There were. 
indeed, occasional heresies in the matter of Sacraments. 
but nothing widespread. The so-called Reformers, having 
reduced the doctrine of grace to a simple imputation of 
the merits of Jesus Christ, had no use for the Sacraments. 
They retained, however, Baptism and the Blessed Euchar- 
ist, but changed their significance. 

Now, any one lecture that attempts to deal with the 
whole sacramental system of the Catholic Church must 
necessarily be elementary. The sacramental system itself 
could not adequately be dealt with in the series of a whole 
season. 

But someone might will say: I should like to know precisely 
what your sacramental system is composed of. Please do not 
take for granted that I know what you mean by Sacraments. 

It is, therefore, necessary to start right from the begin- 
ning, and, before making any further general conclusions 
about the Sacraments, taken collectively, we should have 
some acquaintance with them singly. 


BAPTISM 


The first Sacrament is Baptism, which, as the Church 
teaches, cleanses us from original sin and makes us chil- 
dren of God. As every Catholic knows, it has been 
rigidly insisted on as the mode of ingress into the Church. 
The word itself signifies washing or a laving. Water is 
poured on the head of the person to be baptized, and the 
person pouring on the water says while doing so: “I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Here you have a natural sign of cleansing, but from 
the ordinance of Jesus Christ, that visible application of 
water, when made in conjunction with a formula of words, 
does more than cleanse in the natural way. It has a 
spiritual effect also. It washes away the stain of original 
sin from the person being baptized, and produces grace 
in that soul. It effects what it signifies. Why? Because 
this effect of Baptism has been willed by Jesus Christ—it 
is indeed the reason He established this Sacrament as we 
find in Matt. xxiii and John iii and the practise of the 
Apostles as related in the second chapter of the Acts. 
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On the day when the Holy Ghost descended on the 
Apostles Peter spoke to the men of Israel of the Jesus 
whom they had crucified, and they were filled with com- 
punction. Well, what can we do now about it? they 
asked. 

But Peter said to them: Do penance and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your sins. 

They therefore that received his word were baptized. (Acts 
II. 38, 41.) 

Another example of the necessity of Baptism as it was 
regarded by the Apostles is that of Paul. Converted 
directly by the Saviour whom he was persecuting, Paul 
was himself baptized, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles (IX. 18). 

We have, then, in Baptism the sensible or outward sign 
—the pouring of the water and the invocation of the 
Blessed Trinity. We have the production of grace, for 
the words of the Saviour, “Unless a man be born of water 
and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” denote a spiritual regeneration. And, thirdly, 
it has been divinely instituted, that is, by Jesus Christ. 

This is a brief outline of the first and most necessary 
of the Sacraments. It may be validly administered by any- 
one. 

Water is the matter prescribed by Jesus Christ. The 
Church in all her claims to power and authority cannot 
change the matter of the Sacrament determined by. Jesus 
Christ Himself. It will interest you perhaps to know 
that the question of baptism by beer was actually raised 
by the Archbishop of Trondhjeim, in Norway, where that 
material has been actually used. The reply of the Pontiff 
was: 

Since, according to the Gospel teaching, a man must be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, those are not considered validly 
baptized who have been baptized with beer. 


PENANCE 
Now let us pass on to the Sacrament of Penance. None 
knew better than Jesus Christ the need of erring humanity 
for some other cleansing Sacrament when God’s grace 
had departed from the soul by sins committed after Bap- 


tism. Therefore He established the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. 
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“Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” He said to the palsied 
man at Capharnaum. Instantly the scribes begin to say 
—not aloud, but in their hearts—‘‘How dares this man 
say thus? Who can forgive sins save God alone?” But 
the searcher of hearts reads their secret thoughts as if in 
an open book, and answers them: 


Why do you think evil in your hearts? Whether is easier to 
say, thy sins are forgiven thee, or to say, arise and walk? But 
that you may know the Son of man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins (then said he to the man sick of the palsy): Arise, take 
up thy bed, and go into thy house. 


And at once the poor patient springs up and goes his 
way, to the astonishment of all. 


“As the Father hath sent me, so do I send you.” He 
said at another time. And again, “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven, 
and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” 


Perhaps you will say, as we often hear: “I want no 
man, no priest, to stand between my soul and God. I 
go straight to God Himself. We go straight to Christ, 
to the only One who can forgive.” 

Yes—but whose word is final in this matter—yours or 
Christ’s? What has He to say? Hear Him bestowing 
His wonderful grace and establishing this wonderful Sac- 
rament. “Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
them, and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” 


Showing how penance had the three elements necessary 
for a Sacrament—the visible sign, the production of grace, 
and institution by Jesus Christ—the lecturer quoted the 
words of St. Ambrose: 

But they say they bear reverence to the Lord when they re- 
serve the remission of sins to His power alone. No, they rather 
do the greatest injury, because they would make void His Com- 
mandments and reject His commission. - For, seeing the Lord 
Jesus, in His Gospel, said: “Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose sins you 
shall retain they are retained,” who, therefore, honors Him the 
more—he who submits to His commands, or he who resists them? 
The Church observes obedience in both when she looses and binds 
sins. 
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CoNFIRMATION 


Then there is Confirmation—the Sacrament by which 
the Holy Ghost comes, with all His fullness, into the soul, 
and strengthens it to bear witness to the faith received at 
Baptism. Several times during His life, and especially at 
His Last Supper, Jesus Christ promised that He would 
send to His Apostles and all who would believe in Him 
the Holy Ghost. As far as the Apostles were concerned, 
this was fulfilled when the Holy Ghost descended on them 
in the visible form of tongues of fire. How the use by 
God of external and visible forms must scandakize those 
who maintain that outward signs are out of place in the 
religion of the spirit! But it was to be expected that He 
would communicate the Holy Ghost to the faithful, also, 
by some visible rite. That such a provision was made is 
clear from the eighth chapter of the Acts: 

Now, when the Apostles who were in Jerusalem had heard that 
Samaria had received the word of God from Philip the deacon, 
they sent unto them Peter and John, who, when they were come, 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost. 

For he was not yet come upon any one of them; but they were 
only baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Then they laid their hands upon them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost. 

Thus we find a visible and outward sign—the imposi- 
tion of hands—on both men and women already baptized. 
And this produced grace. For we read that Simon on that 
occasion noticed that with imposition of hands the Holy 


Ghost was conferred. * 


Tue BLessep EuCHARIST 


In the sixth chapter of the Gospel of St. John we read 
the wonderful promise made by Jesus Christ. Com- 
menting on the text, the lecturer showed that there was 
only one reasonable interpretation of the whole passage 
—and that was that Jesus Christ had promised His own 
Body and Blood as a food for the life of the world. This 
promise was fulfilled at the Last Supper. The lecturer 
showed that the meaning of Jesus Christ could not be 
mistaken. If people wondered at God using the priest 
as the instrument of this great act, let them remember 
that “we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
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excellency may be of the Power of God, and not of us,” 
and that “the weak things of the world hath God chosen, 
that he may confound the strong.” 

That this Sacrament produces grace is clear. The 
Author of grace is received. “If any man eat of this 
Bread, he shall live for ever.” 


ExTREME UNCTION 

St. James describes this Sacrament very clearly: 

Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests of 
the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the Name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick man; and the Lord shall raise him up; and, if he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him. 

There you have an outward sign or action, a prayer, 
the production of grace—at the most critical time of one’s 
life. As a matter of personal experience, I can assert— 
and so can every priest—that this Sacrament robs the 
grave of victory and takes from death the sting. But 
here is a testimony from what even the non-Catholic must 
regard as an unprejudiced source. It is that of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, an American writer whom you all know 
on account of his “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and 
who was, moreover, a physician. Listen to what he 
says :— 

y far as I have observed persons nearing the end of life, the 
Catholics understand the business of dying better than Protestants. 
They have an expert by them, armed with spiritual specifics, in 
which they, both patient and priestly ministrant, .place implicit 
trust. Confession, the Eucharist and Extreme Unction—these all 
inspire a confidence which, without this symbolism, is too apt to 
be wanting in over-sensitive natures. . . . I have seen a good 
many Catholics on their dying beds, and it has always appeared 
to me that they accepted the inevitable with a composure which 
showed that their belief, whether or not the best to live by, was 
a better one to die by than most of the harder creeds which have 
replaced it. 

Now, Dr. Holmes recorded his experience.: Let me 
give my explanation. Dying is a hard business; it is 
abhorrent to our human nature. And, just because He 
loved us, Jesus Christ wished to give us a special aid at 
that critical moment. Not only did He want to give us 
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help, but He wanted to give that help in a reassuring man- 
ner, in the way which we have acquired all our cognitions, 
through the medium of our senses by visible signs. Is 
this explanation unreasonable ? 


MATRIMONY 


Then there is Matrimony, the Sacrament instituted by 
our Lord Jesus Christ to sanctify the lawful union of 
man and woman, and to give them the graces necessary 
for their state. 

Thus the Council of Trent, in its twenty-fourth session, 
defined Matrimony as a Sacrament. 

Now, the Catholic, satisfied that his Church has a man- 
date to teach, and to teach infallibly, takes up a perfectly 
reasonable position when he accepts this solemn pro- 
nouncement as true. And, supposing that we cannot give 
from Sacred Scripture a definite text in proof of Christ’s 
establishment of the Sacrament of Matrimony, that does 
not allow you to assert that, therefore, Jesus Christ did 
not establish the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

Many things did Jesus do that are not written in the 
Sacred Scripture, as St. John tells us. Nor did He say 
to His Apostles, Teach only those things that will be 
written down about Me. . . . And the order to teach 
and the promise of His assistance were given before the 
New Testament, as we now know it, was actually com- 
mitted to writing. So, even if we do not find the eleva- 
tion of the marriage contract to the dignity of a Sacrament 
explicitly stated in the New Testament, we are still in a 
reasonable position when we accept the authority of the 
teaching Church in this matter. But read St. Paul to the 
Ephesians : 

Men should live their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth 
his wife loveth himself, for no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth it and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church. This 
is a great Sacrament, but I speak in Christ and in the Church. 

Christian marriage, therefore, according to St. Paul. 
signifies something sacred, the union between Christ and 
His Church. That it produces grace is not stated ex- 
plicitly in Sacred Scripture, but we can reasonably infer 
this from the words of St. Paul. 
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Hoty OrRpERs 

The Church is something more than an assemblage of 
human individuals. It is a society. To certain men is 
given an authority over the rest. They are pastors. They 
are to feed the sheep. They are to remit sin. They are 
to fulfil the command of the Saviour when He said at His 
Last Supper: “Do this for a commemoration of me.” 
They are to preach His Gospel. Now, did He create a new 
race of superior beings for these sublime tasks? No! 
He committeed them to men—and very ordinary men. Did 
he leave them unaided? No! He instituted the Sacrament 
of Orders, a Sacrament which makes those who receive 
it share in the priesthood of Christ, and gives them the 
power and the grace to discharge their sacred rites 
worthily. 

Holy Order isa Sacrament. It has an external and sen- 
sible sign. We read in the Acts of the Apostles that 
seven deacons were ordained by prayer and the imposition 
of hands, and that those who ordained Paul and Barnabas 
fasted and prayed and imposed hands upon them, and 
grace was conferred by this imposition of hands. 

Volumes have been written about each of these Sacra- 
ments, said the lecturer, so do not go away with the im- 
pression that I have said the last word in defense of any 
one of them. But until every one of you know what 
the Catholic Church means by the Sacraments, it would 
be idle for me to speak of the sacramental system in gen- 
eral. 

THe NuMBER SEVEN 


There is probably some one among you ready to admit 
that there are two Sacraments. You will bring me your 
“Book of Common Prayer,” and you will read for me 
No. 25 of the 39 articles printed therein. 

And then you will point out to me that it says: “There 
are two Sacraments ordained of Christ Our Lord in the 
Gospel—that is to say, Baptism and Supper of the Lord, 
etc.” 

First, until you have shown me a flaw in Father Power’s 
reasoned lecture on last Monday week, I will continue 
to hold that the Roman Church, as you call it, is the Church 
founded by Jesus Christ and commissioned to teach 
His truth, and that, therefore, it is reasonable that I 
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should listen to her rather than to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Again, I ask you what authority have you for rejecting 
anything that is not written explicitly in the Bible? Do you 
think the first—and perhaps the best—Christians received 
a bound copy of the Scriptures from which they could 
study out their salvation, or did they receive the message 
from the living voice of those who had been commissioned 
to teach? 

Again, where will you find it said in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures that they contain all the doings and sayings of Jesus 
Christ? Will you not find to the contrary—as we said a 
few moments ago—that many other things did Jesus do 
and say which are not written therein? But, instead of 
asking you questions, let me try to enlighten you. 


In the twelfth century there is ample testimony to the 
belief of the Church’s seven Sacraments. There is the last 
will and testament of St. Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, 
Apostle of the Pomeranians, in which he says: “About to 
leave you, I hand on to you what was handed to us by the 
Lord—seven Sacraments of the Church.” And then he 
enumerates them as we know them now. If you reject 
his testimony consider another. 

_Between the years 1133 and 1146 Gregory, the Bishop 
of Bergamo, speaks of the seven Sacraments. At a coun- 
cil in London in the year 1237, presided over by a dele- 
gate from the Pope, seven Sacraments were enunciated. 

In the confession of faith of the Greek Emperor. 
Michael Palaelogus, in 1274, there is mention of the seven 
Sacraments. When the Greeks broke away in schism. 
they disputed with the Roman Church on many matters, 
but never about the number of the Sacraments. And this 
is sufficient proof that in the ninth century both Eastern 
and Western Churches professed a belief in the seven 
Sacraments. But go to the sects that in the fifth century 
had already broken away from unity, and what do you 
find? The Jacobites, the Copts, the Armenians, profess 
their belief in seven Sacraments. They may differ about 
other matters, but they hold to the number seven. So is 
not this a proof that the Church of the fifth century held 
that there were seven Sacraments? And, if it had been a 
Roman innovation in the fifth century, do you think the 
sects breaking away would have retained it? Therefore, 
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you have to admit that the belief in seven Sacraments goes 
back even further than the fifth century. And you can 
produce no record of the introduction of any one of them. 
Therefore, we conclude, with St. Augustine, 

What the Universal Church holds, and what was not instituted 
by Councils, but always retained, we must believe to have been 
handed down, by Apostolic authority. 


SACRAMENTS MEET A NEED oF HUMAN NATURE 


If you consider the manner of communication in human 
society, you will find that there is in the Sacraments a 
splendid accommodation to our human capacity, and that 
the conferring of grace by sensible signs is in perfect 
harmony with God’s dealings with us. 

In human society, how is authority conferred? By a 
sensible sign. How is gratitude expressed? By a sen- 
sible sign. The love of the parent for the child is a 
thing we take for granted. The child knows the parent 
loves him; the parent knows the child loves him. But 
they naturally look for a visible sign of this love. The 
hearts are not happy if this visible sign is not forthcoming 
—a kiss, an embrace. What, then, is there repellent to 
reason in the Sacraments—the visible signs that signify 
the embrace of God, Whom we all call Our Father, arid 
produce His happiness in the human heart? Then, agaiu, 
you will not deny that God has spoken to man’s intellect 
through the senses. The heavens declare the glory of 
God. And, when He wanted to give a particular revela- 
tion, was it not through something visible and external? 
He could have revealed His truths to each one of us singly ; 
but He did not. The written word and the spoken word— 
the word written by those whom He authorized to write, 
and the word spoken by those whom He authorized to 
speak—are not these the means He has chosen? Now, 
is it not in harmony with His mode of acting that He 
should influence man’s heart through the sensible signs 
which we call Sacraments? 

Oh, Christian [exclaimed St. John Chrysostom] if you were 
without a body, God’s gifts would be made accordingly, but, be- 
cause your soul is united to a body, God presents to you through 
the senses, those things He wants you to understand. 

Goethe, the great German author, spoke of the Sacra- 
ments. Complaining of the poverty of Protestantism, 
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he says: “The Sacraments are that which is most sublime 
in religion. They are the visible symbol of a fervour and 
Divine grace extraordinary.” He enumerates the Sacra- 
ments, one by one, until he comes to Extreme Unction. 
Then he says: 

And these means, of which the efficacy has been experienced all 
through life, will, upon the threshold of death, prove ten times 
more beneficial. Yielding to a habit which took root in the 
earliest years, and which has become indeed cherished, the dying 
Christian embraces with fervor the visible symbols of truth that 
promise him a new life. Earth has nothing more to offer him. 
Mute are its promises; but he receives from heaven pledges of 
eternal happiness. Behold, then, how a splendid chain of actions, 
equally holy and all related, and of which we have merely indicated 
the principal features of their beauty, unites the cradle to the 
tomb... . 


Then he goes on to say: 
What has Protestantism made of this spiritual organism? How 
has Protestantism thrown it out of gear—declaring one part of 


these Sacraments to be inventions, and recognizing the canonical 
character of only some of them? How can we be persuaded of 
the eminent dignity of some, after we have been rendered indiffer- 
cut towards the others? 


And now to conclude. When the advent amongst us 
of the Word Incarnate was announced on that first Christ- 
mas morning, the Angel said to the shepherds: “And this 
will be a sign unto you. You will find the Infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger.” There you 
have compressed into a brief phrase the teaching of the 
Church with regard to the Sacraments. For unchanged 
remains—and ever will remain—the sign of the Saviour, 
who now in the Sacraments, under the humble swaddling 
clothes of sensible elements, hides His power and strength. 
By these He can aways be found, just as when, by means 
of the swaddling clothes at Bethlehem, He exhibited Him- 
self for recognition and adoration. And, now as then. 
whoever, puffed with pride, despises those poor swaddling 
clothes of the Word Incarnate deprives himself of the 
greatest source of strength and consolation. For it is of 
no human ordination that man should seek salvation in 
the things beneath him—not from them, however, but 
through them from God. 
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Points of Church Law for Laymen 
Rev. T. Svater, S.J. 

Reprinted from the Liverpool “Catholic Times” 

AN is essentially a social animal. He is conscious 

of his weakness and helplessness in the face of the 
many dangers by which he finds himself surrounded. He 
needs the society of his fellows in order to develop his in- 
tellectual and moral nature. Jesus Christ knew human 
nature thoroughly, and when He came on earth for the 
salvation of mankind He determined to save it in and 
through a Society founded by Himself, which He called 
His Church. Man’s social nature is not satisfied with 
belonging to one great natural society which we call the 
State. He forms innumerable smaller corporations which 
are comprised in the one supreme society of the nation. 
He thus belongs to some particular county, or city, or 
town, and, according to his profession or trade, he joins an 
association of lawyers, architects, engineers, or a trade 
union of workmen. Much in the same way man’s social 
nature is not satisfied with belonging to the one great 
supernatural Society founded by Jesus Christ. He forms 
himself into innumerable subordinate and dependent asso- 
ciations. He belongs to a particular province, or diocese, 
or parish, and if he chooses he may join some religious 
Order, or pious union, or confraternity. The number of 
such institutions in the Catholic Church is almost bewilder- 
ing, and it should not be difficult for each one to find what 
specially suits his own needs. 

The Catholic Church shows no desire to cramp the social 
instincts of her children, but it is her duty to guide them 
and prevent them from going astray. She does this in 
various ways. There are some societies which she con- 
demns, others she approves, others again she neither con- 
demns nor approves; she allows Catholics to use their 
liberty and join them if they like on their own respon- 
sibility. 

Canon 684 tells us that “the faithful are worthy of 
commendation if they join associations which are erected 
or at least approved by the Church; but let them keep aloof 
from secret societies, from those which are condemned, 
seditious, suspect, or which strive to withdraw themselves 
from the lawful vigilance of the Church.” 
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Five Kinps oF SOCIETIES 


By this we are forbidden to join five kinds of societies. 

First, they must keep aloof from secret societies which 
often under oath require a promise of secrecy from their 
members even towards ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
and blind obedience to the orders which may be given them 
by the heads of the secret societies. Certain secret societies 
have been condemned by name. By Canon 2335 those 
Catholics incur excommunication simply reserved to the 
Holy See who join the Freemasons or other societies of 
the same kind which machinate against the Church or law- 
ful civil authority. The Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office issued a decree on August 20, 1894, condemning by 
name the three American societies known as the Oddfel- 
lows, the Sons of Temperance, and the Knights of Pythias. 
The American Oddfellows during the course of last cen- 
tury separated from the English society of the same name, 
and developed a quasi religion and ritual of their own. 

Seditious societies are such as by violent and unlawful 
means strive to attain ends which in themselves may be 
lawful. Under suspect societies we may place such as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, against whose activity 
Bishops were warned by a letter of the Holy Office dated 
Nov. 5, 1920. 

Any society of Catholics which endeavors to elude the 
lawful vigilance of ecclesiastical authority thereby falls 
under suspicion. 

The Church positively recognizes only those societies 
which have been erected or at least approved by herself. 
The erection of certain societies is reserved to the Holy 
See, which frequently empowers delegates by indult to 
erect them. Unless the contrary is expressly stated in 
the indult the exercise of such a privilege requires the 
consent of the local Ordinary. But the consent of the 
local Ordinary for the erection in any place of a religious 
house implies consent for the erection in that house or in 
the church annexed to it of a society which is not consti- 
tuted after the manner of an organic corporation and 
which is peculiar to the religious Order to which the house 
belongs. The local Ordinaries have authority to erect 
associations whose erection has not been reserved to others 
by the Holy See. 
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RE.iGIous SOCIETIES OF LAYMEN 


There are three kinds of lay societies. Third Orders, 
like that of St. Francis, have for their primary object 
the promotion of a more perfect life. Pious Unions, 
such as the Society of St. Vincent of Paul and the 
Apostleship of Prayer, have for their object the exercise 
of certain works of piety or charity. The Code gives the 
name of Sodalities to those Pious Unions which are con- 
stituted after the manner of an organic corporation with 
presidents and officials. Sodalities erected for the increase 
of public worship are called by the Code Confraternities 
in the strict sense. Archconfraternities have power to ag- 
gregate to themselves associations of the same kind. 

Such institutions as these are so numerous in the Cath- 
olic Church that nobody can possibly belong to all of them. 
It is desirable that each one should select one or two which 
are compatible with each other and to which he is at- 
tracted, and endeavor to practise the good works enjoined 
with as much fidelity and constancy as possible. He will 
thus, with the blessing of God, obtain the benefits which 
the Church had in view when she instituted these asso- 
ciations. 
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The Persecuted Movie-Man! 


HE cinema industry has borne a greater share of the 

war-burden than any other trade ; and now that it is 
threatened with extinction is entitled to relief,” wailed a 
motion-picture trade manifesto that recently appeared in 
England. Inspired by the plaint of the down-trodden 
movie-man, a sympathetic versifier sent the Manchester 
Guardian a tuneful threnody containing the lines: 





Perhaps you think the war was won 
By muddied oafs who used a gun? 
That wasn’t how the job was done. 


The men and guns were there to fill 
The part required of them; but still— 
Who paid the more important bill? 


It was the movies, bless your heart! 
They played the really splendid part, 
They bore the burden from its start. 


When things were looking rather blue 
What did the noble movies do? 
Opened another hall or two. 


When peace appeared and trade revived 
How well the picture palace thrived! 
How fast still more of them arrived! 


And were their owners on the make? 
Oh, what a loathsome view to take! 
All, all was done for England’s sake. 


Many an American moving-picture magnate, no doubt, 
will freely mingle his tears with those of his outraged 
British brethren, who are threatened with a fresh enter- 
tainment-tax that is likely to send them all to the poor- 
house. Just what proportion of the two billion dollars 
now represented in the movie business throughout the 
world is being hopelessly “lost” in Great Britain alone, 
the deponent does not state. But it is modestly estimated 
that out of the $800,000,000 paid for admissions every- 
where during the past year some $120,000,000 went to the 
owners of the companies that produced the films. In the 
United States some 17,000,000 people, it is computed, at- 
tend the movies every day and feast their eyes on a good 
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proportion of the 4,000,000 feet of picture-films exhibited 
each week in the combined “cinema palaces” of the world. 
In this country the youngest “movie-fan” is scarcely al- 
lowed to see the “pictures” without paying an entrance 
fee of at least ten cents, while in many theaters admission 
tickets cost as much as twenty-five or fifty cents apiece 
and often more than that. 

As the entertainment-tax that our long-suffering motion- 
picture men are managing, with the generous assistance 
of the public, somehow or other to meet, seems to have 
left them as yet enough money in the exchequer to war- 
rant their offering ex-Postmaster General Hays a spec- 
tacular salary of $150,000 a year as “king of the movie 
world,” perhaps the cruelly harried “trade” can find a 
crumb of comfort in the thought that absolute want is not 
really quite so imminent a menace as was at first feared. 
Indeed with prudent economy no doubt they can afford to 
leave unused their lyricist’s counsel and avoid asking the 
Government, at least for the present, to 


Give to all the small and great, 
A subsidy to indicate 
The noble way they served the State. 





